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A FIRE Sunday night in the oil works at Greenpoint is 
reported to have destroyed property worth $80,000. It 
is also reported that the insurance companies were not hit 
because they had fixed the rate so high that the owners 
would not insure. It has generally been understood that 
the companies would be willing to insure a powder house 
in Tophet and let the proprietor fix the rate, but this 
must be a mistake, if they had nothing on the Greenpoint 
oil works. There is no question but a gradual improve- 
ment in the business is going on. 





THERE came very near being another large fire in the 
dry goods district one day last week. A fire occurred in 
the basement of one of the large Worth street stores, im- 
mediately under the stairs, resulting from imperfect pro- 
tection of the heating apparatus. It was speedily extin- 
guished by the Firemen. Had it smoldered until night 
and then broken out, the destruction of the building and 
contents would have been inevitable. The salvation of 
underwriters lay in the fact of its occurring in the day- 
time and being promptly discovered. 


THE Legislative Committee of the Mutual Benefit 
Associations, appointed at a recent convention in this city, 
met last week in Cincinnati, condemned the unbusi- 
nesslike practices of some of the assessment companies, 
and declared it to be the duty of all societies to use their 
influence to obtain uniform legislation in all States regard- 
ing such associations. The notorious E. B. Harper, of 
New York, represented the co-operatives of this city. It 
would be a good thing if this Legislative’ Committee 
would name the assessment companies, or any one of 
them, whose business is conducted on “ business-like prin- 
ciples,” or that is not obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses, selling promises that it cannot possibly fulfill. 
Weentirely agree with the Committee that uniform laws 
should be enacted for the government of such associations, 
but the first requirement of such laws should compel every 
one of them to maintain a reserve fund that would be a 





guarantee of the indemnity it promises. In other respects 
they should be placed on the same footing as the legiti- 
mate life insurance companies, and made to give a dollar’s 
value for every dollar they receive. Under existing con- 
ditions, these assessment companies are maintained prin- 
cipally in the interests of their officers, who make their 
living from the funds contributed by the ignorant and un- 
thinking. If there is to be legislation this winter regard- 
ing these deceptive organizations, we hope it will be of- 
such a character that the lines will be more tightly drawn 
around them, and the dishonest eliminated from their 
midst, practically wiping them out of existence. 





AN exploring expedition to go in search of the over- 
due report of the Insurance Department for 1881 would 
be in order. It is supposed to deal with the business of a 
year that terminated nearly eleven months ago, and to have 
been of value to either the public or the insurance interest 
it should have been published early in the spring. But 
private enterprise has, of late years, robbed the annual re- 
port of whatever of value it formerly contained, and: now 
supplies the public with the salient points of the annual 
statements of all companies within a few days after they 
are rendered. As long as the reports are printed by the 
department, there will be a few persons who will buy them 
to keep their files good, but for any practical purposes they 
might as well be composed of blank paper. The future 
publication of these superfluous and expensive volumes 
might well be dispensed with. 





ONE bright morning just after election day, eight clerks 
in the Insurance Department at Albany found on their 
desks asthey came in from their homes, notes in the hand- 
writing of Superintendent Fairman informing them that 
their services were no longer needed. As most, if not all, 
these removed gentlemen had voted for Cleveland, several 
newspapers took occasion to animadvert on Mr. Fairman 
using his official authority to show political preferences. 
We intended to say nothing about the matter in THE 
SPECTATOR, but have been struck by the rather ungrace- 
ful, if not ungracious, reply to these criticisms which the 
Superintendent has seen fit to make. If the Superinten- 
dent, finding it necessary to make some explanation to the 
public, had stated in just so many words that the removals 
were made to reduce the force and consequently the ex- 
penses of the Department, the public would have been sat- 
isfied. It is true that he tells the public this in the begin- 
ning of his apology, but his loquacity still further finds 
expression in such vague and superfluous excuses as “a 
preference to retain two men whose work was completed 
in place of two men whose work was not completed,” and 
“an indisposition to indorse by retention men who were 
openly in the Department disrespectful and abusive in their 
treatment of their official superiors.” Had Superintendent 
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Fairman stopped here, his critics might have been inclined 
to let well enough alone. But the loquacious Superinten- 
dent, going on to tell the “details and impelling circum- 
stances of the case,” relieves himself at the close in the fol- 
lowing inelegant if not ridiculous style: “I repeat, none of 
these men have been removed because they voted for 
Folger. I voted for him myself, and with hearty good 
will, and you may bet your bottom dollar that the time is 
near at hand when I shall be among you once again as 
the effect and consequence of that vote. My successor 
will be a man who did not vote for Folger.” The adage 
that silence is golden is especially applicable to politicians, 
and Mr. Fairman being classed in that category, can con- 
sider it to advantage. Mr.Fairman assumes the 7é/e of the 


boy about to be discharged from school, and who, conse- | 


quently, cares not how witless his good-by words might be | ) 
| (after three years) by these incontestable policies that if 


| the insured has in all essentials made false answers in his 
| application, or if he dies of intemperance, or in a duel, or 


as long as he has his say. 





ANOTHER publication that has been delayed so long that 
it has lost its value, is that portion of the census report re- 
lating to the equipment of the different cities and villages 
for fire protection. Charles A. Jenny, ofthis city, had charge 
of the compilation of these statistics,and his work was 
done promptly, faithfully and thoroughly, but the public 
printer at Washington has not yet found time to put the 
matter in type. Statistics of this character gathered in 
1880 will be of little, if any, practical value in 1883. Such 
a work, carefully compiled and brought down to date, 
would be of great service to fire underwriters, but the 
changes in the fire departments each year are so numerous 
and so important that it is unsafe to base any calculations 
upon statistics two years or more old. It is unfortunate 
that this publication could not have been brought out 
promptly, and at a time when the information would have 
been appreciated. 





WITH the usual stupidity that ordinarily characterizes 
Coroner’s juries, the Fire Commissioners were last week 
censured for not compelling the proprietors of the Park 
Theatre to put up a brick proscenium wall. Asa matter 
of fact, the courts have held that the Commissioners have 
not, under the building laws, any power to compel material 
alterations in buildings already erected. That is to say, 
an ex post facto law is unconstitutional. They may require 
theatres erected in the future to put in a brick proscen- 
ium wall, separating the stage from the auditorium, but 
the public must take its chances of being roasted to death 
in theatres now existing that are not so protected. It was 
a singular proceeding that, while the jury was looking 
around for a scapegoat, they did not sufmmon as a witness 
some member of the Board of Commissioners to give evi- 
dence as to their relations to the matter. They would 
then have ascertained that the Commissioners did, months 
ago, address circularsto every manager in the city, request- 
ing that certain measures of safety should be adopted, and 
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among these recommendations was the erection of brick 
proscenium walls. Under.the circumstances the Commis. 
sioners were just as liable to censure in the matter as any 
other citizen, and no more. 





JOHN M. TAYLOR, secretary of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has written a paper, wherein he 
points out what he assumes must indicate to the rational 
mind the fallacy of the incontestable life policy. Such a life 
policy he denounces as a challenge to fraud, with a prom. 
ised reward for its success. He argues that the incontest. 
able policy practically relinquishes, after three years, the 
necessary conditions of the contract, and no policy can exist 
without conditions. Mr. Taylor claims that it is agreed 


is killed in the commission of burglary or murder, or in any 
other violation of law, or if he commits suicide, “ his policy 
shall not be disputed.” The writer presents his views and 
convictions fearlessly and freely to the insurance public, 
and there will doubtless appear an answer to him from the 
other side. - There are certainly two sides to this matter, 
and the ventilation of it cannot but be valuable to the 
business of life insurance. 





THE Fire Commissioners of New York city have issued 
a circular directing commanders of companies to begin on 
December 12th the enumeration and classification of all 
buildings within the city limits. This work is to be com- 
pleted by January 1, when the Commissioners will have 
in their possession a full list of all buildings in the city, 
showing the material of which they are constructed, area 
covered by each, and its height, and how it is occupied. 
Such classification will be of great value not only to the 
Fire Department but to underwriters, giving them knowl- 
edge of each class of hazards and their number within 
the city. It will also enable comparisons to be 
made with other cities as to the cost of fire protec- 
tion proportioned to the number and value of buildings to 
be protected. If an appraisement could be made at the 
same time of the value of the contents of buildings, some 
approximate idea would be obtained of the values stored 
within the limits of the city. But this would be a difficult 
if not impossible thing to do. 

. 





It is not difficult to name the half dozen companies 
which, by common consent, are marked for an early de- 
cease through the easy medium of reinsurance and liquid- 
ation. They begin already to show forth some of the 
earmarks of rapid decline.. The date of the funerals is not 
set, but will be soon after January first. 
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UNDERGROUND INSURANCE. 


THE recent conviction of an insurance agent in Chicago 
for dealing in the policies of acompany not authorized to 
do business in that State, in violation of State laws, has 
served to attract very general attention to the subject of | 
underground insurance. The case was that of the People | 
ys. Octavius Pierce, and, a jury being waived, was tried be- 
fore Judge Williamson. It was shown by the evidence 
that Pierce had obtained from the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of New Orleans a policy of insurance for one of 
his clients, received $50 as the premium and retained $10 | 
as his commission. It was admitted that the company | 
had not complied with the laws of the State of Illinois, and 
was not, therefore, entitled to do business within the State ; 
also, that Pierce had not obtained from the Auditor acer 
tificate that he was agent of the company, as required by 
law. The defence set up all the points relied upon by 
agents generally to excuse their transactions in underground 
insurance, and may be summarized as follows: 1. That the 
law under which a recovery was claimed in this case was 
unconstitutional and invalid. 2. That any person residing 
in Illinois had a lawful right to obtain insurance out- 
side of the State. 3. That in this case Mr. Pierce was 
acting as the agent of the insured, and that in fact the act 
is simply the act of the insured. 4. That the defendant 
could not be found guilty of acting as such agent without 
he was shown to have been duly appointed by the com- 
pany as its agent or had acted in that capacity openly and 
fora considerable length of time. 5. That, inasmuch as 
the policy contained a clause providing that if any person 
other than the insured, who should procure insurance to 
be taken by the company, should be deemed the agent of 
the insured, and not of the company, under any circum- 
stances or in any transaction whatever, the Court must find 
that the defendant was the agent of the insured and not of 
the company. 

The case was ably argued by counsel on both sides, after 
which the Court gave its decision, holding that under the 
evidence the defendant was the agent of the company and 
not of theinsured; that the formof the application and 
the method of doing the business were of such an unusual 
character as to subject the same to scrutiny, if not to sus- 
picion ; that it was the duty of courts if possible to effec- 
tuate and enforce the statutes, and not to nullify them; 
that the object of the law was clear, namely, to prevent 
insurance companies from doing business in this State un- 
til they should comply with the requirements of the statute; 
that the law was constitutional and had been clearly vio- 
lated by the defendant. 

A motion for a new trial was made and overruled, and 
an appeal prayed and allowed to the Supreme Court, 
where it will be heard atthe January term. Following this 
decision, so unexpected, proceedings were commenced 
against some twenty other agents, including nearly all the 
more prominent ones doing business in Chicago, all of 

whom, while representing companies that had complied 
with the laws of the State in every respect, were also in the 








habit of of obtaining policies from unauthorized companies 
for the benefit of their clients, as occasion required. The 
points involved in these cases affect the transactions of a 
large number of agents doing business in all the principal 
cities. In fact, it is an open secret, that underground in- 
surance is sold by agents very generally, and that many 
of the best companies in the country are, or have been, 
parties toit. Agents have relied for immunity upon that 
clause in the policy which declares that the person applying 
forthe insurance shall be considered as the agent of the in- 
sured and not of the company. While it is competent for 
any State Legislature to prescribe the conditions under 
which a foreign corporation shall be permitted to do busi- 
ness within its jurisdiction, it cannot prohibit citizens from 
dealing with companies that have not complied with those 
conditions, hence it has been assumed that agents might 
claim to represent citizens desiring insurance in unauthor- 
ized companies and so evade the penalties provided by law 
for the offence of soliciting business for such companies. 
But this has always been regarded as an evasion that would 
not bear scrutiny, inasmuch as the agent is paid by the 
company for his services, and may well be regarded as in 
itsemploy. Thisis the view Judge Williamson takes of 
this point, and his decision will be apt to deter agents from 
prosecuting their underground business in this manner in 
future. Some other method will have to be devised for 
“ beating.the devil around the stump,” for it is not to be 
presumed that agents will relinquish their underground 
perquisites simply because they are acquired in violation 
of a law that is generally regarded not only as unnecessary, 
but adverse to the business interests of the community. 

It is conceded that in many of the large cities the amount 
of insurance indemnity to be obtained is insufficient for 
the requirements of their business men. In New York 
city there are a number of business houses that require a 
much larger amount of insurance than the authorized com- 
panies can, with safety to themselves and their other 
policyholders, give them. What are these men to do? 
They must have insurance, for upon the fact that they are 
thus indemnified against loss by fire depends their credit. 
They are thus forced to obtain a portion of their insurance 
in companies not authorized to do business within the 
State, and, as insurance agents and brokers are supposed 
to be familiar with the status of all companies, they are, 
very naturally, employed to obtain such policies as are re- 
quired. It is well known that some of our largest business 
houses are persistent applicants for insurance in European 
companies not represented here, and have diagrams of 
their warehouses and manufactories on file for reference in 
foreign cities, where they can be inspected by representa- 
tives of companies not admitted to this State. Itissafe to 
say that without underground insurance the business of this 
country would be greatly embarrassed. Hence it has come 
to be thought that State laws relating to the subject were 
“more honored in the breach than in the observance.” 
That this is true is demonstrated by the fact that many of 
our best and most respected companies are found at times 
carrying policies upon property in localities where, for 
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satisfactory reasons, they have not obtained the right to 
do business. The law imposes penalties upon agents trans- 
acting business for such companies, but there does not 
seem to be any way yet discovered of reaching the com- 
panies themselves. Under the existing necessity for more 
insurance indemnity in certain localities than is afforded 
by the authorized companies, it is a question whether the 
law prohibiting unauthorized companies from supplying 
the deficiency is not unwise, arbitrary, and opposed to 
public policy. We believe it is, and that citizens should 
be permitted to buy their insurance wherever they please, 
either directly or through the medium of agents and 
brokers, whose familiarity with the business of insurance 
enables them to advantageously serve their clients. The 
public, however, needs some protection from those “ wild- 
cat’ concerns organized by unscrupulous persons for the 
purpose of selling that class of insurance that does not 
insure. We believe this end to be fully served by that 
class of journals that makes a specialty of insurance 
matters, and that is constantly furnishing to the public full 
exhibits of the financial condition of all companies seeking 
to do an insurance business. The statistics put forth 
through these mediums are sufficient to keep every intelli- 
gent person fully informed as to which companies are 
trustworthy and which are not. If all State laws regard- 
ing underground insurance were repealed, these.“ wildcat” 
concerns would have no greater facilities for doing business 
than they have had ever since their enactment, while the 
capital and assets of many solvent and trustworthy com- 
panies, now excluded, would be available to our business 
men to provide that indemnity the law would prohibit 
them from enjoying. 


But there is a phase of this question that directly affects 
propertyowners who hold policies in unauthorized compa- 
nies. This relates to the question as to what remedy they 
have under their policies against such companies in case 
of a loss. Take the case in Chicago before the court 
which rendered the decision referred to. Suppose the 
propertyholder had met with a loss; the policy having 
been issued in violation of the law of the State, the State 
courts could not be invoked to prosecute the company 
issuing it, in case it refused to pay. Suppose the claimant 
should go to New Orleans to prosecute, would the courts 
of that State entertain a prosecution under a contract 
made in violation of the laws of another State? It is a 
principle of common law that illegal or prohibited con- 
tracts are absolutely void, and it is not probable that the 
courts of any State would maintain the validity of a con- 
tract that was obtained in defiance of the laws of a sister 
State. The holder of an underground policy would, there- 
fore, find himself absolutely without remedy against a com- 


pany making a contract that is prohibited by any State law. | 


We do not know that a case of the kind has ever been 
brought before the courts, but eminent lawyers have given 
opinions to this effect. If a contract for insurance with an 
unauthorized company cannot be legally enforced, it is of 
little value to persons seeking indemnity for fire losses. It 
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behooves propertyowners, therefore, to either refuse to ac 
cept policies in such companies, or to bring influence to bear 
upon the State Legislatures to secure the repeal of the 
prohibitory laws, thus securing “free trade” in insurance 
and trusting to the insurance press to protect them fram, 
weak and untrustworthy companies. But so long as these 
laws remain upon the statute books of the different States 
they should be enforced. It was General Grant, we be- 
lieve, who once said that the surest way to secure the re- 
peal of bad laws was to enforce them. Auditor Swigert, 
of Illinois, is doing good service in the work of securing 
the repeal of the prohibitory laws referred to. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


HAROLD ENGELBACH, Manager of the National of Ireland, came into 
the city last week so quietly and unobserved that the inevitable inter- 
viewer didn’t get hold of him. After two days sojourn, he slipped away 
in the Bothnia on the 22d, and will soon be in the Green Isle again. 


se - 


Many members of the Board who contribute to the payment of the sal- 
ary of the electric light inspector are anxious that they shall be allowed 
to hire his services occasionally for out-of-town work, but the Survey 
Committee say nay, lest the requisitions be more numerous than they 
can fill. The electric light business is so entirely novel that the number 
of persons who can intelligently decide whether the requirements of 
safety have been complied with are limited, and if the New York Board 
is fortunate enough to have such an inspector most of the members are un- 
able to see why he should go out of town for anybody. This is not a very 
grave question, but it is remarkable as having stirred quite a hubbub 
among a few companies who think that the majority are unreasonable, 


* % To 


THERE is a movement on foot among a few leading brokers to bring 
about an agreement among the companies to decline all business here- 
after from brokers who do not settle their accounts for premiums, whether 
paid or unpaid, within ten days after the first of the month succeeding the 
issue of policies. Thisis a step to make respectable the broker’s profession 
and crowd out the unworthy and dishonest, and as such it ought to meet 
with the hearty approbation of the companies. Whether it will succeed or 
not depends upon the companies, and it is quite strangely remarked that 
there are some who hesitate to sign it on account of the supposed effect 
upon a class of brokers who, though slow, are sure pay. The credit sys- 
tem, as practised in this city, is a blot upon both broker and company, 
and if it were established as a rule that a broker must either collect 
promptly or advance the money by the 1oth of each month, there would 
be less credit and quicker pay. The movement should succeed. 


% % « 

CuIcaco brokers who have been receiving underground policies from 
New York are sending them back in lively fashion. The trick now is for 
the companies to send them direct to the assured. 

*% % a 


WE are told that several companies doing an agency business in St. 
Louis have lately been solicited by their agents to advance commissions 
to twenty per cent in order to compete with mutual companies in the 
dweliing house business. Is this the result of the United Fire Under- 
writers’ Convention? 


* * a 


Tue Pennsylvania railroad has in its employ a salaried officer, who is 
known as Secretary of the Insurance Committee. This ‘‘railroad 
young man” stays in Philadelphia, but just now he is (or was lately) en- 
gaged in placing insurance for the Pennsylvania railroad on their wharves 
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in New York. This business brings him to New York and, we are in- 
formed, that he frankly admits that he desires, expects and is instructed 
by his superiors to demand a commission on the policies he accepts. 
Now, as the Tariff Association has rated merchandise on wharves and left 
the wharves and sheds out of the tariff, there is no possibility of this 
young man from Philadelphia getting a rebate or commission on the mer- 
chandise from the tariff companies unless the latter violate their agreement. 
But on the sheds and wharves he may get a commission, and it is asserted 
he is ready to adjust the line on sheds so as to cover all the expected 
commissions under the ‘‘ shed” items. 


Tue Franklin of Boston withdrew from New York a few months ago 
because ‘‘ there was no money in New York,” and then undertook to do 
a trifling business on our city risks from the home office. If its treatment 
of the business of this city is a specimen of the way its business was done 
generally throughout the country, we are not surprised that it was voted to 
wind up last week. Our surprise is that the company survived so long. 
Its disappearance is a matter of the smallest possible consequence to the 
agents who represented it and, probably, to some of them was an occasion 
of unspeakable joy. 

* tt wt 


CAPTAIN HARRISON, the Superintendent of Surveys, has recommended 
the Board to allow him a special surveyor for the dry goods district, and 
there is a strong disposition to grant his request. The immense value of 
the property in this district demands the most rigi@ surveillance on the 
part of the underwriters as to the physical hazardsinvolved. The chang- 
ing character of the occupancy in several cases unknown to the compa- 
nies has created the impression that there is special work enough to keep 
a surveyor employed constantly. 


+ % % 


AN impression prevails among brokers and their customers that when 
the electric light is introduced that an endorsement upon the policies of the 
parties using it is essential. We merely echo the voice of several of our 
ablest underwriters in stating for the benefit of those parties that where 
the equipment is in accordance with the requirements of the local board, 
and a certificate to that effect has been given, no endorsement is necessary. 
The policy clause under which the supposed necessity exists is the one 
referring to an increase of hazard. The New York underwriters have de- 
clared in substance that when the electric light equipment is in accordance 
with their 1egulations and standard, it is no increase of hazard, and that 
rule will bind the companies until rescinded. The slips for the electric 
light privileges simply reiterate this action and are, consequently, unnec- 
essary. The essential thing is the inspector's certificate. 


% * 2 


THERE is an admission that city rates are constantly mending from sev- 
‘eral sources and the next patrol returns will show that in spite of with- 
drawals the aggregate premiums have increased, In an English office 
(heretofore charged by several of the locals with being conspicuous for 
low rates) we were informed by the manager that they were advancing 
tates on renewals outside the dry goods district upon everything save 
dwellings, and had obtained an increased rate, with few exceptions. He 
stated that the difference in their favor already amounted to several thou- 
sands of dollars. May this experience become general. 


* * * 


THERE is something brewing for the edification of those who have 
Specials in the dry goods district. The rule now is that shirt factories and 
other specials may be allowed in certain cases where a * is affixed to the 
classification without affecting other rates in the same building. It is now 
proposed to remove the * and rate all risks in a building by the highest 
hazard permitted in it. There may be pig iron in a basement, but if in the 
top story there is a manufacturer of neckties, using a gas stove for heat- 
ing irons, under the new rule, as proposed, the latter would be classed as 
a special and, consequently, the pig iron in the cellar would have to pay 
“special” rates. This is, of course, an extreme case, but the operation 
of the new rule would be productive of results almost as hard as the case 
cited. The proposal will meet with opposition, without doubt. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


TORONTO. 


Heavy Fire Losses in Canada as Elsewhere—Demoralisation in Underwriting 
Practices—Rate Cutting Rampant—Attempts to Stem the Tide by Raising 
Rates—Bad Results of Controlling Large Risks—Local Boards that are Weakly 
—Block and Special Plans of Risks—The United States Life in Canada. 





(From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

ABSENCE from city has delayed my letter beyond the usual date, but 
losses claim our first attention, and of these we have had a full comple- 
ment all over the country. The fire fiend is epidemic, I may say, 
throughout the world, and Canada proves no exception. Each day’s 
papers contain accounts of fires. One-day it is the Poorhouse in Halitax, 
where some poor creatures lost their lives, another day it is such a serious 
fire as that of Eddy’s at Hull,where the companies are called upon for nearly 
$100,000, and interspersed are convents, planing mills, residences and 
grist mills—good and bad alike—while many small fires attributable to 
incendiarism pile up the agony until the companies groan in spirit, and 
hoping against hope, and in defiance of experience, go on accepting rates 
that are ruinously low. One often wonders if this state of things can go 
on forever, as they now are, every man’s hand against his ‘‘ brother” and 
the assured taking advantage of the situation to obtain low rates and 
blanket policies. We see action taken by companies in the United 
States and are glad to observe the majority striving for and obtaining some 
of the rights which should inhere in the companies. 

In Montreal the Insurance Exchange, as it is termed, begins to show 
signs of an actual existence and have lately secured a tariff for Quebec 
City and, best of all, every company has signed, even the much abused 
Quebec. They have also started an agreement as to rates on lumber and 
itis hoped every company will join in thisagreement. ‘Nothing like strik- 
ing ‘‘ while the iron is hot,” and many of the companies got their iron 
pretty well heated in Trenton, when Gilmour’s lumber was destroyed. 
And this Trenton risk illustrates one of the greatest evils of the business 
in Canada, viz., controlling lines. Here was a case where an immense 
risk was controlled and placed by one agent and several of his compa- 
nies swallowed very large lines and then re-insured down to their own limit, 
so that buta few companies reached the risk direct. The assured and 
this one agent had things much their own way until the fire; since then, on 
the principle that ‘‘ a burnt child dreads the fire” the companies took the 
whole risk in hand and secured some valuable improvements. 

It is easy to see why the agent wishes to control the whole line, but 
what advantage a company secures by taking $30,000 or $40,000, where 
they retain not more than $5000, and where they receive only as much 
commission as they pay, is a conundrum which has not yet been guessed. 
I understand that in England, where the system of re-insuring or guaran- 
teeing, asit is called, is pretty universal, the company that secures an en- 
tire risk makes a large profit on what they ‘‘ give off,” because they pay 
their agents only fifteen per cent commission and receive twenty-five per 
cent and sometimes more. Your correspondent has never yet seen any 
advantage accrue to these ‘‘Gobblers” in Canada, except deceitful appear- 
ances, and it might be in order for some insured party to bring an action 
against them for ‘‘ obtaining business under false pretences.” 

I see by the New York journals that the manager of another British 
company was expected in New York to add another to the already long 
list of competitors, but while he was supposed to be on his way to New 
York, it seems Harold Englebach of the National of Ireland was 
steaming for Quebec, at which city he arrived per ‘‘Sardinian” on’October 
23, since when nothing has been heard of his movements by the anxious 
watchers in Toronto. Mr. Englebach may have been captured in Mon 
treal and everything arranged ; or he may have madea quiet descent on 
your city from Montreal, but certainly he has not as yet favored the Queen 
City with his presence. 

S. F. Maguen, general agent of the City of London, returned from Eng 
land by same steamer and reports all well so far as the City of London is 
concerned. This company has now attained the dignity of having for its 
chairman the Lord Mayor of London, and if all accounts be true will make 
a handsome showing for its second year. ; 

Business in the city and throughout Canada West has been very quiet 
and the companies complain that grain is not moving. 

Our only fire of any consequence which has occurred lately in Toronto 
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was the freight shed of the Northern Railroad, which was burned on the 
gth inst., Thanksgiving day, and the only reason for thankfulness grow- 
ing out of that event, was that a very large quantity of freight had been 
removed during the night. As it was, heavy losses were entailed upon 
the companies, but it is impossible to get anything like an estimate. 

The Toronto Board still exists and Hangs together, in its own peculiar 
way, despite the constant rumors on the street thatit is on the verge of 
dissolution. The London Board also retains vitality, and its energetic 
secretary is still working to secure the Compact. Whether the Canadian 
managers will be brought to see the necessity or desirability of the Com- 
pact is an open question. F 

We are now looking forward anxiously to the close of the year, when 
the reports to the Superintendent of Insurance will disclose the nature of 
the year’s transactions, and whether any other of our local companies will 
be compelled to follow the examples so lately set them by the Canada 
Fire and Marine. The ‘‘ survival of the fittest” is the motto of the Eng- 
lish companies, and it goes without saying that they think they are the 
fittest. ia 

General business is very good throughout the entire country, but the 
weather has been so mild as to somewhat interfere with the regular 
course of trade. Life insurance is quiet on the surface, but there is a healthy 


competition among the various companies, and their agents are doing a | 


successful business, which will show in the statement at the close of the 
year. 


the United States Life, so recently re-established here, and Americans 
would at once recognize the company as belonging to the ‘‘ States” from 


the handsome picture of an Owl which adorns this company’s sign and | 


which, no doubt, is meant to indicate that the company always has one 
eye open, and when those whose future is dependent upon the company’s 
policies are sleeping, this live company is wide-awake and watching over 
their interests. The symbol may also have been chosen because of the 
look of wisdom attributed to this bird. The American Eagle might have 
been properly chosen as the symbol which should accompany the name 
of the company, but this wretched bird has obtained sucha vile reputation 
for carrying off innocent children it would never prove suggestive as a 
protector for orphans. Neither the general agent of the company here, 
nor the artist who painted the sign, may be able to explain why they chose 
the former insignia instead of the latter, but in any case they are welcome 
to the above explanation and suggestions. Mapte LEarF. 
Toronto, November 17, 1882. 


LEAVENWORTH. 


The Sun Admitted to Kansas—The Sun Gives Lustre to Anamosa—A Conclave of 
Specials at Leavenworth—Notes. 


(From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


KAwnsAs, by a vote of the people not well defined nor fairly expressed, 
ratified a constitutional amendment engrafting prohibition into the organic 
law of the State. The movement was led and championed by the fanatical 
Governor of the State, John Peter St. John—a lawyer without clients and 
a statesman without brains. The law proved to be a miserable failure. 
At the late election at which the aforesaid prophet, John Peter, was a can- 
didate for re-election the people demanded a rehearing of the question 
and reversed their verdict upon the subject by a sweeping majority that 
carried nothing but dismay and disgraceful defeat into the camp of the 
St. Johnites, electing for the first time in the history of the State a Demo- 
cratic Governor. This completely and everlastingly puts a quietus upon 
prohibition, long-haired men and short-haired women, and is regarded as 
a victory of personal, individual liberty, over fanaticism, St. Johnism, 
demagogism and hypocrisy. 

Since my last ‘‘ The Sun Fire Office” has been granted authority by 


Superintendent Welsh to do business under its own name in our State. - 


Mr. Welsh’s reason for admitting it without hesitation lies in the observa- 
tion made to your correspondent, namely: ‘‘ That while foreign companies 
were doing business in this State there was no good reason why the Sun 
should be excluded.” Much surprise and disgust are expressed on all 
sides in consequence of the retention .of the Western managerial depart- 
ment at an insignificant viilage, indicated by an infinitesimal dot on the 





| scale of preference. 
A walk along King street east would discover the Toronto agency of | 





LT 


map of the State of Iowa, which can be deciphered by careful Scrutiny as. 
‘* Anamosa,” which is conspicuous mainly by it absence of anything in 
particular and prominent chiefly for its exclusiveness, and reminds ys of 
a disagreeable solitude requiring one of Pinkerton’s skillfy) detectives 
reinforced by a search-warrant, to find it. Why this short sightedness > 
Why U. S. Manager Gilbert, with an illuminated, broad-guage company 
like the Sun permits its Western department to shine with doubtful lustre 
and remain in gloomy obscurity, literally side-tracked on the confines of 
nowhere, confounds us with mystery and astonishment. The question 
is: Where the d euce is ‘‘Anamosa?’ This deserted village was 
chiefly famed as the Western general agency for a few States of the Water. 
town. This added prominence to its transitory splendors, but since that 
company was absorbed by the Sun 
The people of Anamosa march up and down 
The see the Sun add lustre to the town. 

If Manager Gilbert is not desirous of having his Western department at 
Chicago, and doesn’t feel safe in emerging from the woods, he should at 
least secure a prominent position, centrally located, which can be reached 
by rail, like, for instance, that ‘‘grand, gloomy and peculiar” place, vener- 
ably known all over Europe and America as ‘‘ Weston, Missouri”—~a 
place eloquently suggestive of the poetry that lurks in colocynth and cal- 
omel. Viewed from the austeric standpoint of homogenious amenities of 
social pragmaticalities, I should give Weston a prominent place in the 
It is to be hoped Manager Gilbert will not permit 
his company to remain out of doors much longer. 

A little stir in the local fraternity was occasioned a few days since by 
the abrupt appearance in our midst of an august body of special agents, 
A congregation of well-stuffed owls could not have created a more im- 
pressive and sulphurous impression, by the solemnity of their conduct and 
the profoundly silent manner in which they performed the intricate duties 
entrusted to their charge. The members of the local board were quietly 
invited to meet with them in secret conclave. The silent academy met, 
and the most rigid secrecy of all the proceedings was invoked. An old 
member of the board was adjudged guilty of mutilating rates with his 
scalpal, and he was the object of their vengeance. He was punished 
severely. His hide was thoroughly sand-papered by each special and he 
was apostrophized, criticised, demoralized and civilized, and then he 
apologized and promised to sin no more. Then the committee gathered 
their dismal hungry-looking grips and quietly stole away. 

Martin Smith is one of the oldest agents in Leavenworth, and is doing 
a very nice business. Rates are going up here as well as other localities. 
Our flour mill risks (brick ones) have been advanced from four to four 
and a half per cent, and the large glucose factory of Hamlin’s has gone 
from two and a half to four per cent—a very just and proper advance. 

Our water works are rapidly advancing towards completion—the fine 
weather greatly facilitating operations, and will undoubtedly be finished 
by spring. The good work goes bravely on. GEORGE. 

LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, Movember 20, 1882. 


CHICAGO. 


The Underground Suits—An Accession of three Members by the Board of Under- 
writers—A Prospect of a Minute Dividend for the Policyholders in the Old Pro 
tection Life—The State Auditor's Kees, and other Notes. 


{From OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

There are no new developments in the underground insurance suits, 
and it will be some months before a decision is reached. The President 
of one of the Pittsburgh companies, which is accused of doing an under- 
ground business here, had the following interview with a reporter: 


‘* We shall go on as usual, and not heed the decision.” 

“Why?” 

‘« Because if the courts of Illinois had the power to drive us out of 
business in that State, the same thing could be done elsewhere, and the 
result would be that we would be forced to stop business except in our 
own State. The Pittsburgh companies named by the Chicago court are not 
doing any underground business. We do not have agents in Chicago. 
The way we do it is this: If a Chicago firm wants to insure they send 
their own agent to us, or write to us, and we make out the policy and get 
our premiums. Under such circumstances I do not see how the Chicago 
courts can have jurisdiction, for the business is done in Pennsylvania and 
not in Chicago.” 

‘‘What do you mean when you talk about underground business?” 
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“Jt means that an outside company has a private arrangement with a 
Chicago agent, oran agent anywhere for that matter, and he places risks 
and gets the policies, which he turns over to the insured. Healsocollects 
the premiums and gets a commission. All, or nearly all, of the ‘Pitts- 
burgh companies have a clause in their policies to the effect that, if any 

erson other than the one owning the property shall take out a policy, he 
shall be regarded as the agent of the owner of the property and not of the 
company.” 

These are the sentiments of the officers of almost all the companies 
accused of doing underground business. It has been shown, however 
by the decision of Judge Williamson that these arguments do not hold 
waterin the courts. Indeed, a strict construction of the law would allow 
of but one decision, and that the one made by Judge Williamson. 

The great event of the past week was the admission of Straight & 
Lyman, W. G. McCormick & Co. and W. H. Cunningham & Co. to the 
Board of Underwriters. These firms have been three of the leading non- 
board agencies, and their union with the board is to be commended. Itis 
said the four or five other non-board agencies, and, last but not least, the 
Traders Insurance Company of this city, contemplate joining the board. 
The board is now comprised of eighty-one companies, which have over 
$120,000,000 of assets, and there are still outside the fold fifty-nine com- 
panies having $38,000,000 of assets. The addition of the five outside 
firms spoken of would reduce the number of outside companies to thirty. 
nine, with assets of less than $25,000,000, and increase the number of 
board companies to 101, with assets of nearly $135,000,000. There is a 
distant prospect of a dividend of five or ten per cent for the policyholders 
of the old Protection Life Insurance Company which failed in 1877. The 
forthcoming report of the auditor of public accounts will contain the fol- 
lowing statement of auditor’s fees received and paid into the State treas- 
ury : 

For the Six Months Ending March 31, 1881— 





FOF TRSUTENCE 2..c ccc cccc ccs wes ereseesteseevesesersoounsscteses $17,793.00 
Por HOMES TOGIMOTER «4 60:0 65 90:06055 00k 5 csesccse ces cee cwewesse bese 64. 
PM sci cuisines tkceesehieDaneberselislpeentbeing end $18,441.50 
For the Six Months Ending September 30, 1881— 
Pe NE Ccadcnaeiccsscuenxacudtcshaidindsauwretsedecctaeue $ 3,876.25 
ae RS DOMINIO saa 0 4 vinnie vs Seccd beds ystiiies cniessavekrers 1,069.50 
Wducccneben Miuccumsseedeeaescssddeunccasemeaseesers $ 4,945.75 
For the Six Months Ending March 31, 1882— 
Sir GRMN os CU secur etekbavnbe td uuudionawe tind tuakdedceen $20,234.70 
Por bonds registered o..060ecsesceccsvscccccescocsessencessiccege 3.00 
NMR ie ies Sisecdonn ace deheehayesels cankesasweateeeetat $21,017.70 
For the Six Months Ending September 30, 1882— 
PP ND inns nip 64006 14050040 e FSC nNeN08 04000 ndos5 CRE KES $ 4,171.00 
Pe SN MEI 6563 cd wnbecesntcnabeseednosuvcssbeeesascée 532.50 
BE ci sisddnnn8iédandtanweeedinddeatiaaiiacaes ie icdmctins $ 4, 50 
Total for the two years ending September 30, 1882................ 49,108.45 


For the same period of time during Auditor Needle’s administration, 
from October 1, 1878, to September 30, 1880, the total amount of fees re- 
ceived and paid into the State treasury on account of insurance and the 
registration of bonds was $40,675.20, showing that the business of the 
office had increased in the matter of fees $8,433.25. 

In the cases against the Republic, Chicago, Teutonia and Mutual Life 
Insurance Companies of this city, Judge Tuley has entered an order re- 
quiring the receiver in each case in his annual report, to be made by Decem- 
ber 31, 1882, as to the condition of the estate in his charge, and why the 
assets have not been converted into money. It looks as though the court 
wants to find out why it takes receivers so long to close up life insurance 
companies, and why so little money is ever paid to policyholders. H. H. 
Hobbs, at present general agent of the Newark Fire, will after January 1 
be general agent in the West for the Norwich Union of England. 


Cuicaco, November 25, 1882. DELTA. 





DENVER. 


The ‘‘ Telephone” Hazard—Still Another Wildcat Company—The Denver Fire In- 
surance Company—Denver's Water Supply—Notes on Towns Throughout the 
State on Water Works—The Bessemer Works—The Citizens Insurance Com- 
pany in Lake City, Colorado. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
THERE has been considerable said and written regarding the hazard of 
the electric light, but who ever heard of the telephone hazard? Out here 








in the ‘‘ Rockies,” in fact, in all the towns from the “ foot-hills” to the 
Pacific coast, we have a class of risks that are known as “telephones.” 
This kind of hazard derives its synonymous name from the wonderful acous- 
tic powers developed within its walls. These walls(?) consist of the usual 
wooden scantling, covered on the outside with boards and on the inside with 
either muslin or paper sheeting, plaster being an unknown quantity. 
The inner construction is as light as is consistent with a reasonable 
amount of strength, and the flues are generally made of a double galvan- 
ized iron thimble, passing out to daylight wherever the most convenient. 
A building of this kind, when well seasoned, usually has enough cracks 
in its structure to allow of ‘‘ full manifestations,” the. vibrations beins 
full and distinct. It is no uncommon thing for the wandering special to 
come across these ‘‘telephones” in the shape of hotels, and the merri- 
ment that is caused by some ‘“‘tenderfoot,” unacquainted with the 
acoustic wonder, is exceedingly ludicrous. Those accustomed to them 
are content, on retiring, to blow out the candle and cover up immediately. 
Nero’s chamber would shrink into insignificance compared with one cf 
these sociable ‘‘ telephones,” for the sonorous snore of the weary traveler 
is heard throughout the house. This is the class of hazard that is often 
placed in New York. Companies doing business in the Far West know 
what they are, and demand the highest rates. Take for an example a 
row of five frames, among which are two “telephones”; the rate should 
be 7%, having added one per cent for cloth lining, yet the “ Under- 
ground Undercutter” will carry them at four per cent. When fire once 
starts in a building of this class, it takes just about ten minutes to see it 
in ashes. 

In my last I mentioned the great results derived from irrigation in Col- 
orado ; well, the sprinkler has backed up against another lot of ‘‘ bulbs,” 
and the outcome is the 4tna Fire Insurance Company of Denver. The 
amount of capital (to get) in this instance is the modest sum of $1,000,000. 
Of this sum there is said to have been paid in $50,900. Whether this 
amount consists of some worthless mining stock, deponent saith not. 
This concern is a wildcat of the worst kind, and evidently expects the 
name to win laurels for its transparent head. Shades of the great !—well, 
this Liliput should be sat upon. It is quite evident we have no protect- 
ive laws, hence so many “scrubs.” As an instance of what one of this 
ilk will write upon, the following, taken from a circular of the Denver 
Fire Insurance Company, takes the medal, viz.: ‘‘To those that desire 
complete indemnity against loss from all the elements, the Denver Fire 
offers its policy, which covers all damage from fire, lightning, wind, tor- 
nadoes and hailstorms.” The only thing barred out is the army worm, 
potato bug and grasshopper. Some time agolI noticed the publication 
of a statement that this same company had paid their losses near Fort 
Collins on damage by hail. I am very sorry you were misinformed, and 
the $30,000 still remains unpaid. As this company gathers just about 
enough cash to pay a few salaries, there is little left for losses. They 
have made offers to settle this hail business provided the assured will 
accept notes or the company’s stock instead of cash. As the concern 
advertises $385,000 capital paid up, out of $1,000,000 authorized, one 
would naturally infer that they were owing $385,000, which is not very 
far from the truth, all things considered. There is not one Denver Com- 
pany that can be conscientiously recommended, and Eastern parties will 
have occasion to know it, should they hold policies, when a loss occurs. 

The inadequate water supply of Denver has begun at last to create some 
uneasiness among our business men, the result of which is considerable 
effort on the part of prominent taxpayers fora better and more secure 
system. The necessary requirement of an immediate change is being 
pressed upon the council and it is believed will be successful. As it is, 
we are very poorly protected ; even in the business center of the city the 
supply is not sufficient to meet the demand. This being the case, it is 
easy to see that the suburbs are very poorly protected, and in many por- 
tions, there is no supply whatever. Some of our finest residences are sit- 
uate on what is called Capitol Hill, yet this locality is utterly without pro- 
tection. To rectify this evil, it is intended to construct a reservoir a short 
distance back of Capitol Hill, having a capacity of 30,000,000 gallons, pro- 
vided amicable arrangements can be made with the present water com- 
pany that controls our system until 1884. There is little doubt but some 
decision will be reached in a short time. 

The subject of water-works being in my mind, I will add a few words 
on what is going on, and has been done elsewhere in Colorado. Ft. Col 
lins is making strong efforts to perfect a system, and to that end, ap- 
pointed a committee to visit several of our towns already supplied, to 
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investigate and report on the best and most advantageous method. As 
yet, it has not been decided, but that some system will be adopted, and 
that at once, is settled. Durango is also coming to the front and will be 
in a short time well supplied. The Pueblos are procuring new machin- 
ery for additional pumping power, which is much needed. Speaking of 
the Pueblos reminds me of the Colorado Coal & Iron Company. This 
immense corporation has constructed at Bessemer—one mile south of 
South Pueblo—one of the finest plants in the United States for manufac- 
turing steel rails, car iron and nails. Bessemer is a small town in itself, 
and has added greatly to the growth of the Pueblos. The company own 
their own iron and coal mines,their own coking ovens, their own lime 
ledges, and in fact have everything within easy reach. According to a re- 
cent report the concern cleared $50,000 profit last month. Who would have 
thought five years ago, that the finest steel rails in the world would be 
made in Colorado? It’s a fact, and goes to show that when our moun- 
tains are made to yield their immense wealth by legitimate enterprise, the 
returns are worthy of the investment. 

Agents in Lake City, Col., are complaining of the Citizens Insurance 
Company of New York cutting rates. In some instances the rate is low- 
ered to about one-half the board rate. If this company desire to do 
a wildcat business, they can easily get three quarters the rate instead of 
what they do. The town has no water-works to speak of, and is situated 
a long distance from the railroad. QUARTZ. 

November 17, 1882. 





THE INTENSE HEAT OF SUGAR REFINERY FIRES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I HAVE been highly pleased by the manner in which my article on Sugar 
Refineries was received, and especially by the great number of questions 
asked me on the subject. One question which was asked by several insur- 
ance men, who had formerly been connected with fire departments, was: 
‘‘What causes the intense heat and viciousness of flames always ex- 
perienced at sugar fires, which is much greater than that caused by the 
conflagration of other large buildings?” As this may be an interesting 
topic to a great many underwriters, | will briefly give my theory : 

As is well known, all sugars consist of the three chemical elements, 
hydrogen, oxygen and carbon, the only difference between grape sugar 
(clucose) and cane sugar (sucrose) being in the number of atoms of these 
elements combined to form either one or the other of the sugar molecules, 
the formule, or ratio of atoms, being for glucose Ce His Os, and for 
sucrose Cy, Hs O;:. Now it is a well-known fact that compounds, and 
especially when they are in solution, can be broken up by intense heat, 
new compounds being formed in their place. In a refinery we have an im- 
mense structure, the woodwork of which is saturated with sugar solutions, 
large quantities of syrups (sugar solution) and considerable quantities of 
the hard finished product being contained in the building. Taking these 
facts logically together, we have our theory: A fire originating in a re- 
finery, the heat soon becomes intense enough to decompose the sugar 
compounds, inflammable carbons and hydro-carbon gases are produced, 
which, instantly igniting, produce the intense heat, viciousness of flames 
and the beautiful pyrotechnical effects of the ‘‘ sugar fire.’ Happy to 
answer any other question on the subject, I am most respectfully, 

C. JOHN HEXAMER. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


MALT MILL HAZARDS. 
THE following paper was read by C. John Hexamer, of the Franklin 
Institute, by request, before the Philadelphia and New York Boards of 
Underwriters: é 


We will—before entering on the report of the malt mill in each in- 


dividual brewery—briefly describe what we considera standard. The 
mill should be situated outside of the main brewery, in a separate build- 
ing ; all communicating openings between the mill house and the main 
building being closed by iron-lined doors, with stone sills, The grain 
should be thoroughly cleaned before passing into the mill. This may be 





— 


accomplished by a number of devices ; the simplest being a cylindrical 
(or hexagonal) screen with meshes of unequal sizes. One half contains 
meshes large enough to allow only dust to pass; while in the other half 
the size of the meshes is increased, so as to allow the passage of grain - 
retaining, however, all larger, and irregularly formed, foreign matter. 
The grain, after passing into the cylinder is rolled about by the revolution 
of the screen; the malt dust falls through the small meshes, the grain 
passes into the second half—containing the larger meshes—where larger 
foreign matter is retained, and shot out into a bag at the other end ; while 
the grain falling through the meshes drops into the rollers. Many other 
but more complicated processes have been employed for this purpose; 
among which may be mentioned, those of Haas & Passon, Schwalbe 
& Son, and Vogler. The two latter not only clean the grain, but also 
classify it according to size. To describe all these would make this little 
report too voluminous, we shall therefore refrain from so doing. 

Grain should be especially well cleaned of all iron particles; as it is these 
which—by striking a spark—create most explosions and fires in malt 
mills. Iron can only be effectually eliminated from the grain by the use 
of a strong magnet. A weak magnet will not answer; as the magnetic 
force must overcome the momentum with which the grain runs down the 
spout, into the mill. Magnets may be arranged either in the form of 
horse shoes, through which the grain runs, or as a single very strong plate 
magnet. The latter method is preferable ; asthe number of smaller horse. 
shoe magnets will not have the same amount of attractive force as one 
large plate magnet. 

The grain—after being well cleaned, and all the remaining iron removed 
by the magnet—is passed into the rollers. As these are well known to 
all insurance men we will not take the space to describe them here ; 
but simply state that they should be gearing, not friction rollers. In the 
case of friction rollers, motion is imparted to but one roller, the other 
being turned by the friction of the passing grain. In gearing rollers, to 
the contrary, the rollers are driven by gearing; and, therefore both have 
their own motive power. In the first case, a piece of iron, or stone, com- 
ing between the rollers would cause a large amount of frictional heat, 
producing a spark, and perhaps an explosion. In the second case the 
rollers, by the motive power which both have, would be more likely to 
have sufficient power to crush or flatten any extraneous particle, with- 
out the production of enough frictional heat to cause an explosion. To 
still lessen the chances for the creation of heat, the rollers should be held to- 
gether by powerful springs, strong enough to allow grain to be crushed, 
but separating on thé entrance of some harder body, such as a piece of 
stone or iron. 

At present most malt mills have their rollers held together by set- 
screws, which are arranged so as to set the rollers at any desirable dis- 
tance apart; in case a hard extraneous substance comes between the roll- 
ers there is no ‘‘ give,” the only chance of stopping the enormous friction 
between the hard substance and roilers will consist in the breaking of the 
screws, or the crushing of the, substance. 

The great danger in malt mills is, that in case of an explosion, the ex- 
plosive force and fire is not confined to the mill only; but runs from the 
mill into the elevator, and from there is distributed over the entire building. 
To check the force and fire of an explosion we must put a barrier be- 
tween the mill box and the elevator. This can best be accomplished by 
placing a receiving hopper below the rollers, kept well filled while the 
mill is in operation, and from the hopper feed into the elevator cups. We 
thereby have a barrier of meal between the elevator and the mill ; a barrier 
almost as effective as one of sand. The best arrangement, where the malt 
mill is in the brewery, is that—which has been introduced in some of our 
breweries—of running the ground malt into a large receiving hopper and 
from there into the mash tub. 

The receiving hopper and elevator should be lined, so that in case of 
fire the flames may be restricted to them. The lining of the elevator box 
should, however, not be of iron, but of copper, as the elevator cups on 
striking-against an iron lining might readily create a spark. 

That the force of explosions may be spent without harming the building, 
large vent pipes, leading into the open air, should be introduced into the 
mill box. Iron pipes, closed on the outside by caps, similar to our com- 
mon stovepipe hole caps, which, in case of an explosion, would be readily 
blown off, would be most effectual. 

Steam jets should be introduced into both the mill box and elevator. A 
large Philadelphia brewery has extinguished two explosive mill box fires 
by this means. 
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The compartment appropriated for the use of the malt mill should be 
well lighted, so that no artificial light may be required on the cloudiest 
day. Where night work is in vogue, or where artificial light is required for 
day work, the lights should be enclosed, and under no condition should 
loose candles or coal oil lamps be employed. 


Besides the hazard of the malt mill, which virtually converts the brew- | 


ery into a flour mill risk, we also have a great danger arising from the use 
of explosives in ice machines. Substances as khigolene, cymogen and 
ether should never be employed for the purpose of ice or cold air making. 

The varnishing of vats and barrels inside the building is to be depre- 
cated. 
copious vapors while being used, which explode on the slightest provoca- 
tion. The destruction of a fine ice house in Phiiadelphia a few years ago, 
from this cause, may be well remembered. : 

The construction and hazard of the malt kilns and boilers is so well un- 
derstood by all insurance then that we will not mention or describe them 
here. 

We have given what we think fair requirements, and now submit the 
same to your kind consideration and criticism, It is for you, gentlemen 
of the committee, to present these requirements so forcibly to the insur- 
ance fraternity of your city, and thus, by the authority which any recom- 
mendation from you must carry with it, as to leave no doubts in the minds 
of the underwriters of your community as to the necessity of their intro- 
duction. C. Joun HEXAMER. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Argument Against a Uniform Commission to Agents. 
IN our report of the proceedings of the United Fire Underwriters Conven- 
tion, published last week, there was given a brief condensation of the re- 
marks of George T. Hope, President of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, in opposition to the fixing of any arbitrary maximum rate of com- 
mission to agents. 
insurance situation, we publish his address in full this week : 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN.—I wish to say here for myself, I don’t 
like either fifteen or twenty or twenty-five or ten per cent commission 
absolute and unchangeable. In my judgment the adoption of either one 
will disrupt any agreement you may make before itis six months old. My 
judgment is based upon some observation, some experience and much 
anxious thought—too anxious—fot for the company in which I am inter- 
ested especially, for it likes its position during the last few months much, 
but for the broad interest concerned ; and it is too important to make 
any display of oratory or nonsense of any kind, but wants simple, plain 
common sense, carefully considered, wisely acted on. In my judgment, 
it is impossible to form a board without the co-operation of the companies 
that have been alluded to and which refuse to enter into an agreement un- 
less it is rigidly fifteen per cent. It cannot be done. And he who would 
attempt to do it might as well attempt to dip out the ocean with a teacup. 
And further, Mr. President, in my judgment, you can not form a board 
with any ome substantial company out, and have it continued, and I have 
my reasons for that—reasons based upon what has been done, not simply 
what may be regarded as illogical or otherwise. Logic is very much ac- 
cording to a man’s own appreciation of what he does, especially if he is not 
well schooled ; but there is to me an enigma in the present situation. 
I know of companies earnestly insisting that there should be but fifteen 
per cent commission paid-in New York, when I know they are paying 
twenty-five per cent in other States ; so defrauding the public which we 
have heard here we are to defend. I knowthat there is a company on this 
floor which is paying thirty-five per cent elsewhere, and so defrauding this 
same public. It is an enigma. I fail to comprehend it, but nevertheless, 
gentlemen, I pledge you my word itistrue. Now this matter is one 
of so much importance that I have asked myself certain questions, and in 
order that the subject may not be carelessly handled, I have taken 
pains to write them down. If, after I have read them, you choose to 
adopt fifteen or twenty per cent as an arbitrary rule, it simply re- 
mains with me, for what I believe to be the best interests of my company, 
to vote No. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I asked these questions 
of myself, but there is not a member of the National Board here who 
would not answer as I will, if he answers them as his conscience dictates. 
First. Was good faith observed between its members in respect to rates 
during the days of the National Board? No. Second. Was good faith 


respecting commissions then observed? No. Third. Could honorable 
National Board members cope, at fixed rates of premium and commis- 
sion, with their dishonorable associates and the companies which had no 
relation to the Board ? 


No. Fourth. Was not the failure of the National 


These varnishes are mostly benzine solutions, which give off 





In view of the importance of his words on the present | 


Board owing to the inability of those members who meant to be honorable 
to meet and conquer this class? It certainly was. I was one of them, and I 
know that to be true. Fifth. Can a fixed tariff of rates of premiums or of 
commissions, or both, be sustained this day while there are left out of the 
agreement to sustain them reputable companies? Now, mind what I say 
—fixed tariff of rates and commissions—I answer No. Sixth. Could not 
a majority in number of all of the risks in the whole country be safely 
carried by any one of over one hundred of the companies admitted to 
this State? Every underwriter present knows that they could. A major- 
ity in number, perhaps not in aggregate amount. Seventh. Is it just to 
agents to fix a single rate of commission for all classes of business ; in 
other words, is it not, on account of the increased labor required to obtain 
a given amount of premiums in certain localities and of certain classes of 
business, as compared with other localities and other classes of business, 
worth a higher rate of commission to do such business? Ten per cent in 
the city of New York is a higher rate of commission and a larger imposi- 
tion upon our friends, the public, than twenty per cent is among the de- 
tached farm houses of the country, in my judgment. You cannot bring 
those all in under one love for the public. We are not to love the public 
in the aggregate ; it must be a matter of detail. Eighth. Ifthisistrue are 
there any valid objections to make a proper discrimination in the pay- 
ment of commissions? That is an open question, There may be objec- 
trons to it—there may be one dug up from the consciousness or uncon- 
sciousness of somebody. Ninth. Can any tariff of rates or of commis- 
sions be sustained if not founded in essential justice to all parties? I 
think everybody will say, No. Tenth. Is it not a matter of necessity if 
tariffs of rates and commissions are to be not only named but sustained, 
that there be such flexibility in their application as will prevent the ab- 
straction of desirable risks from the companies which unite in upholding 
such tariffs? My answer to that is obvious, Eleventh. Is it not the in- 
terest of the insurance companies, taken in the aggregate, and that of 
their policyholders also, that there be ascertained and be maintained ade- 
quate rates of premium? There is not an underwriter who would not 
answer, Yes. Twelfth. Is it not of prime importance that the purposes of 
any organization, in respect to the conduct of the business, be such as to 
make it more profitable to each company to be in such an organization, 
than to be out of it? I think everybody will answer ‘‘ Yes.” How 
are you going to do it? Easily to my mind; but this js not the time to 
discuss that. I have not the slightest doubt that that can be carried out ; 
if you will make any one of these gentlemen autocrat he will give you 
regulations by which you will carry it out. The trouble is that many men 
are of so many minds. Thirteenth. Can tariffs of rates and commissiogs 
be permanently sustained unless it is made the interest of each company 
to sustain them? I answer No. 

Now, Mr. President, I take the position that if it is not made the inter- 
est of each company to sustain a tariff of fixed commissions and fixed 
premiums, it cannot be maintained. Donot misunderstand me. I am not 
arguing against a tariff, but I am arguing in favor of one that shall not be 


| rotten when it starts, and sure to die before it is six months old. 








| here directly. Do you know Mr. So and So, of such an office ?” 


| Isn’t he a nice man?” 
. There are a good many of us know that Thanksgiving turkeys have been 





‘* Better endure the ills we have than to fly to others we know so well of,” 
for we do know the others and we know that death isinthem, We had bet- 
ter wait five years if necessary to get the thing right than to start to-day 
and fail in a year. You will certainly admit that with me, every one of 
you. Now, I just want to state a few of the modes by which a fixed com- 
mission has been, and therefore, may again be, evaded—nota creditable list, 
but it will show you why the Continental has taken a stand to pay openly 
what it pleases, to meet what other people do secretly and why it must re- 
main there. I think you will agree with me when I give you this list, and 
now in naming these I wish to say that there were officers of the com- 
panies involved in the transactions who knew nothing of the transactions 
themselves, The necessary sub-division of labor and the number of 
special employees makes such things easily possible. These things occurred 
during the National Board and soon after the first six months—I do 
not mean when the board was first made, for that did not last 
—in integrity—sixty days, but I mean after the energizing effect 
of the Chicago fire; Chicago and Boston for a little while did 
make men straighter than they would be otherwise. I was going 
to say honester—but I will not, for a man who is not honest is not 
honest if he does not steal, he simply neglects his faculty. In addition 
to regular commissions, agents have had their office rent paid for in whole 
orin part. Desk room in agents’ offices has been hired by the specials of 
the companies at satisfactory prices ; the commission was fifteen per cent. 
State agents have received monthly reports of the business done by local 
agents and have often generously sent their own personal check for five 
per cent upon the sum of the premiums. The company only paid fifteen 
per cent directly. Do you suppose that agent lost that ag What a 
magnificent agent he was to pay that out of his own funds, nives have 
been given to agents. Pocket-books have been given them—to keep their 
enormous commissions in. Presents have been made to agents’ families, 
such as watches, etc. A special agent that I could name called upon his local 
agent. He was out of his office, but wishing to ascertain where he was the 
special went into the household where there was a charming little girl, just 
between young maidenhood and childhood, rather nearer the latter. He made 
known who he was. ‘Oh,” says she, “I am very glad. Father ~~ 
ia es, 
I know him,” was the response. ‘‘He is a very nice man,” said she. 
‘*He gave mother a watch last summer, and he is going to give me one 
this summer, because father does such a large business for his company. 
I am told that clocks have been given to agents. 
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given them. Even Medford rum has not been neglected. And then, 
again, so as not only to feed the hungry, but to clothe the naked as well, 
one of the companies opened a shop for the disposition of clothing, and 
sent whole suits of clothes to the agents, provided they merited them, when 
the year came around. They only paid f/teen per cent—not a dollar more 
than fifteen per cent, Jut they did these things. Pledges of satisfactory extra 
payments have been made at the end of the year, if the business increased 
satisfactorily. Extra payment of fixed sums were made when an increase of 
’ business was shown, and also upon profits upon the business done. Now 
that was just the most level-headed man of them all, because he not only 
sought volume, but he sought quality as well. He took the best business 
from his confreres ; but he only paid fifteen per cent. Wagers have been 
made by special agents that the business would not increase in a given 
ratio, say $100 that it would not reach a given sum in a given time, and the 
ag-nt won (laughter). Only fifteen per cent was paid, however. I hope 


you will bear ¢Aa¢ in mind. ~Prizes for the largest percentage of increase | 


in premium from the agents of a given section. It may be legitimate ; at 
any rate it was done. Then there are such things as “ adjustable salaries.”’ 
Rearing a local agency into a district agency where no such necessity ex- 
isted. The company only paid fifteen per cent, because they had 
bound themselves to that, and 
their pledge. They did it another way. Changing the agency into a 
brokerage department where the brokerage was high is another plan. 
Agents’ clerks have been paid specially for diverting business to 
the company which paid them for it. Invitations have been sent for 
the agent and his family to visit the home of the manager, or 
some seaside city—that was for the good of his health. They fed him, 
and clothed him, and even looked after his physical condition. It is in- 
timated that companies have paid five per cent for cash remittances 
(laughter), as if all remittances ought not to be cash. I don’t know that 
that is true. I know it is stated. And nowcomes what I regard as the 
redeeming feature of this. Some of you will agree with me that the ten- 
dency of all this would be to corrupt an agent, perhaps. Some would 
even say that that was not a fair deal, and those who are careless in their 
talk might even call it cheating a friend, but I tell you what they have 
done to correct that. They have paid for pew rents (laughter). They en- 
deavored, perhaps, to counteract the effect of their sinful practices upon 
the agent’s moral nature by having him listen to the gospel every Sunday 
(laughter). 

Now, gentlemen, can we believe that a fixed rate of commission, be it 
what you please, will endure? I am opposed to fifteen percent. I think 
4t is too high in some cases; but in others it is too low. We are dam- 
aging the public in one way, and damaging the hard-working agent in 
another. I make these propositions : 

First. It is due to the stockholders of insurance companies, and also 
to their policyholders, that all companies should unite in ascertaining and 
maintaining just rates of premium to the end— 

(a) That all trustworthy companies now in the business should be kept 
in it, as the insurance facilities of this city, at least, are insufficient for 
the prutection of policyholders. 

(4) That the injustice of charging owners of insured property more than 
their risks are worth in comparison with rates charged upon other risks 
should be avoided. 

(c) That by proper discrimination in charges for insuring, the hazards 
from fire should be reduced and the probabilities of loss, whether by or- 
dinary or extraordinary conflagrations, be diminished, and thereby the 
evils to the State and to its citizens resulting from the destruction of 
earned values be abated. 

Second. In fixing premiums, it is due to all interested that the expect- 
ation of great fires, involving in the aggregate many millions of loss, will 
occur at not very long intervals, should be an element in the calculation 
of hazards, to the end— 

(a) That the companies may grow stronger to meet such calamities, and 

(4) That stockholders may be so adequately compensated as to enable 
them to respond to any pussible calls upon them to make the capital good, 
and so to insure a better public protection. 

Third. The present mode of compensating agents is unsound and 


improper in that it rewards the agent only for the quantity and not for | 


the quality of the business he does. A recognition of the quality as an 
adjunct in fixing the pay of an agent would lead him to sympathize with 
the company he represents more completely, which would lead : 

(a) To securing the agent’s aid in ascertaining and sustaining just pre- 
miums. 

(4) To his scrutinizing whatever moral hazard may exist. 

(c) To his watching not only his own risks, but those which would in 
case of fire affect his own, and thus tend to the preservation of his town 
from destruction by fire. 

Note: In all wise legislation by insurance offices, the good of the 
companies and of their customers is alike promoted—proving that these 
interests are what every educated and reflecting underwriter already 
knows, absolutely identical. P 

Fourth. No rate tariff can be sustained which does not under proper 
regulations allow its supporters to compete, at rates, for such business as 
they desire to keep, with companies which do not recognize their obliga- 
tions to their customers sufficiently to lead them to unite in ascertaining 
and upholding just rates. , 

Fifth. No fixed and inflexible rate of.commission can be maintained 
unless all the companies unite in the effort to do so and adhere to the rate 
of commission agreed upon ; now that is easy if you get them all in, with 
one more proviso, to make them honest. 


| gard to commissions. 


they were too honorable to violate | : 
tne | can withdraw from the agency, only they had better not tell that agent that 


| mission, and that as a matter of justice he could not do it. 
| fess that there was force in his argument. 


| much money out of fifteen as he would get out of twenty per cent. 








It is also indispensable that whatever rate of commission be ado ted 
there shall also be the right of any company to question any other = 
panies, having the same agent with itself, as to the commission or rite 
pensation paid either directly or indirectly to such agent, and any company 
contemplating any extra payment whatever should inform all other oa 
panies having the same agent of its intention at least fifteen days before 


| any such additional payment shall take effect. 


Now, gentlemen, you can see the force of that last proposition with re. 
No company will change a commission from §. 
teen or twenty or any cther percent when it has got to notify every other 
company in the same agency fifteen days before, unless there is such syb- 
stantial ground for it that they believe it ought to be done, and at any 
rate it gives all an opportunity to co-operate together and find out 
whether it is best to be done. Suppose the company I represent shall, in 
despite of the remonstrances of half a dozen other companies, insist upon 
paying a certain commission ; what do they do, failing to persuade me? 
They have three things that they can do; they can either watch that agent 
very sharply, telling him, ‘‘ We know such a company pays you so much. 
Now, are you going to give us a fair share of the business or not?” If 


| he says no, then they know what to do at once. The agent answers yes, 


why then they will watch him very sharply all the same. Thirdly, they 


he must give up the Continental. 
Substantially on this basis, a gentleman connected with a company 


| which is not outranked in this body, if at all, has in writing, and per- 


sonally, given his adherence to it substantially, and his is a company of 
as great importance to secure the co-operation of as any one in the 
United States, in my judgment. 

Two years ago! tried very hard to get the company which does the 
largest dwelling house business in this State, to agree to a fifteen per cent 
commission. One of its officers came to the office and talked with me about 
it, and he said he could not agree to it; that it would not be honest. He 
said that the men who worked for him could not live at that rate of com- 
I had to con- 
I have written to that gentle. ° 
man again, within a few days, asking him these questions : 

If you will give up your twenty per cent. you can get sufficient advance 
upon the premium, justly to the public, to enable your agent to get as 
Isn’t 
it worth trying? If you cannut do that, can’t you agree to this: That the 
companies shall all agree, in these scattered risks, to charge a policy fee, 
and between the policy fee and the fifteen per cent, won’t your agent be 
suitably compensated? I also asked him one or two other questions in 
the sameline to see if I could not persuade him to yield. Here is the 
letter which I received from him yesterday, in reply: 

‘* Your favor of the 11th inst, is received, regarding the coming con- 
test. Withcut discussing in detail the questions you suggest, they 
strengthen the conviction that has been growing in my mind, that the 
simpler way to cut this knot is for our company to withdraw from the 
Underwriters’Association. Thequestion is one of comparatively little im- 
portance to your company, while it seems to us vital, we have so little 
incommon with the general insurance business of the country, that I 
really feel that we are out of place in the discussion of questions affecting 
the general business, or of forcing our own upon their consideration. 
You have larger interests in both directions, that will justify you in the 
consideration of the two classes, and that will compensate you in the one 
direction, if deleterious action betaken in the other. We have nonesuch, 
so more than likely you and me would be compelled to differ.”. 

Gentlemen, if you are not persuaded that a fixed rate of commission 
and a fixed rate of premium is impracticable, ‘‘ neither will you be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead.” If any man here ventures to 
suggest to his own mind that the company I have the honor to represent 
does not favor uniformity of action, adequate premiums and honesty in 
business, God forgive him, he is a greater dunce than he ought to be, be- 
cause for more than forty years I have advocated rates, just rates, adequate 
rates; and there is not on this footstool a company that has upheld them 
more honestly and more manfully than my company. 


Fireproof Paint. 

LA PApETERIE describes a fireproof coating for woods invented by Vilde 
and Schambeck: The paint consists of twenty parts of finely pulverized 
glass, twenty parts of finely pulverized porcelain, twenty parts of any sort 
of stone in powder, ten parts of calcined lime, and thirty parts of water 
glass (silicate of soda), such as is usually found in commerce. The solid 
elements, having been powdered as finely as possible and sifted, are mois- 
tened and then intimately mixed with the water glass. This yields a mass 
of sirupy consistence that may be employed for painting, either alone or 
mixed with color. 

The addition of the lime gives a certain unctuosity to the mass for white 
washing, and its combination with the silicic acid of the soluble glass 
serves to bind the other materials together. The proportions of the dif- 
ferent elements above mentioned may be changed save that of the water 
glass, which must remain constant. These elements may even be re 
placed one by another ; but it is always well to preserve the lime. Instead 
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of the silicate of soda (soluble glass of soda) soluble glass of potash might 
be used, but the former is less expensive. The coating is applied with a 
prush, as other paints are, as uniformly as possible over the surface to be 
protected. The first coat hardens immediately, and a second one may be 
applied six hours or more afterward. Twocoatsaresufficient. This paint 
may likewise be employed as a preservative against rust, and used as a 
coating for iron bridges, etc. 





Sanitary Regulations and the Death Rate. 

Some remarkable facts are set forth in the recently published sanitary re- 
port of London, the British metropolis. It appears that the deaths in the 
Peabody buildings during sixteen years have been at the rate of sixteen 
and seven-tenths per one thousand, yearly, while the general death rate 
of the city during the same period marked twenty-three and four-tenths ; 
in the crowded districts surrounding the Peabody buildings, however, the 
death rate is stated to be thirty to forty per thousand. A still more 
notable statement is that contained in the report of the Holborn district, 
namely that—whatever may be the cause—there is no doubt that a Jew’s 
life in London is, on an average, worth twice as many years asa Chris- 
tian’s. From tubercular and scrofulous taint, the Hebrews of London are 
found to be remarkably exempt, and pulmonary consumption is very rare 
among them. Again, the medical officer of one of the Jewish schools re- 
marks that their children do not die in anything like the ratio of Christian 
children. Finally, in one street, Whitechapel, the average death rate on 
the side occupied by the Jews has not reached above twenty per one 
thousand, while on the other side, which is occupied as exclusively by 
English and Irish ‘“‘ Gentiles,” it is as much as forty-three per thousand. 





The Franklin of Boston Retires. 
Ar the meeting of stockholders announced to be held on Wednesday of 
last week it was decided to wind up the affairs of the Franklin Fire In- 
surance Company, of Boston. The vote stood about 1300 to 500 in favor 
of closing up. The re-insuring company is not yet known. Edmund B. 
Whitney, Gorham Rogers and A. E. Viles, were appointed a committee 
to wind up matters. The Franklin was first organized in 1823 and was 
reorganized in 1873. It had been maintaining a nominal existence for some 
years, as will be seen from these figures : 








Su rplus 5 {| . Cash 
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ENDING. Assets, all aioe Received, 1"eome. |” ye Paid. Actually 
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1 .....+ 255,546 | 7,980 | 63,588 | 24. 3 80,574 | 46,807 | 6,c00 
262,488 | 5,185 | 76,564 88,294 97,123 | 42,656 | 20,000 
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The stockholders will receive the amount of their shares in full. It is 
thought that it will cost the company its entire reserve to reinsure its out- 
Standing risks. 

The Boston Herald, commenting on the retirement, says : 

Eight years ago there were twenty-four Boston fire insurance companies 
doing a local business ; by gradual withdrawals, that number has now been 
reduced to thirteen, the capital interested falling from about $7,500,000 to 
$4,500,000, At this rate of decrease, in less than ten years more, we shall 
be left without a single local,insurance company ; as it is, the number en- 
gaged in the business, and the capital held by these, are both con- 
siderably smaller than they were thirty years ago. The reason for this dis- 
astrous change is evident enough. For the last six years an excessive 
competition has existed, which has had the effect of reducing the rates of 
premium considerably below a profitable level. This reduction might have 
been borne if, at the same time, there had been a decrease in the amount 
of fire losses; but, unfortunately, the loss accounts of the companies have 
increased during the period of a reduction in their incomes. Experience 
has varied in different cases. Some companies have contrived, 
by good luck more than good management, not only to hold 
their own, but to slightly add to their surpluses; in other cases 
the result has been just the reverse, and company managers 
have been compelled to witness, first, an extinction of their surpluses, and 
then the gradual impairment of the capital of their companies. It is for- 
tunate for the shareholders in these corporations, and also for those who 
hold their policies, that transfers of liability can be readily made. The 





capital of an insurance company does not have to be sunk in some per- 
manent and fixed property, but is ordinarily invested in marketable se- 
curities ; hence, when the owners of it discover that the business is no 
longer profitable, and a continuance in it promises to result in a loss 
rather than a gain to them, they can readily shift their load of responsi- 
bility to some other company, by getting their outstanding risks reinsured. 
It is this easy inflow and exit of capital which render it practically impos- 
sible that insurance rates can be maintained at an unduly high point. A 
few years ago a great deal was said about the grasping combinations 
among insurance companies, but, as a matter of fact, whenever it is found 
that the business is paying excessive profits, little trouble is experienced 
in procuring fresh capital to enter into it, and thus, by competition, re- 
duce these large gains. At the present time, the tendency is wholly in 
the other direction. During the present year it is probable that not ten 
per cent. of the insurance companies taking risks in the United States 
will earn enough money to pay from their savings even a moderate divi- 
dend to their stockholders. The ultimate effect of this reduction in in- 


| surance capital must be to stimulate rates of premium, and force them up 





to a point sufficiently high to pay a profit to those who venture their money 
in underwriting enterprises. 





Death in a Shampoo. 

A NEw danger has beea discovered by The Lancet, a danger of breathing 
sewer gas from the waste pipes of barbers’ basins when being shampooed, 
The danger is the more serious because the whiff of germ-laden gas would 
pass unnoticed among the scents and sweet odors of the barber shop, 
and the unconscious victim, while breathing rose and jasmine, would 
also be absorbing the bacteria of various diseases. Probably the basins 
of the average barber shop are no better plumbed than other fixtures are, 
untrapped wastes and syphoned traps may make as many open connections 
with tne drain as are found in the average of other buildings; but, on the 
whole, we regret that The Lancet has directed attention to this subject, 
because it gives opportunity to the barber to ask the man in the chair to 
take one more article than is on the list now. When jhe present cate- 
gory of oils and scents, bay rum and hair reviver is gone through, there 
will hereafter remain the inquiry, whether the m. c. will not take a little 
disinfectant through an atomizer? On behalf of the shaved community, 
we protest. 








1 








MERE MENTION. 


—T. C. Bergen, the President of the Brooklyn Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, is dead. 

—A. Obermeyer of Philadelphia has taken charge of the Washington 
Life’s agency at Pittsburgh. 

--James A. Bond, aa old fire insurance agent at Newark, died on Mon- 
day, aged seventy-four years. 

—At Kansas City, Mo., the re-arrangement of rates has caused a change 
in the management of the Local Board Compact. 

—On December 5, a meeting of the new Advisory Committee of the 
United Fire Underwriters in America will be held. 

—An insurance musical society is organizing in London, the talent 
coming from persons connected with the insurance companies exclu- 
sively. 

—Probably the heaviest insured man in this country is G. K. Ander- 
son, of Titusville, Pa., who carries life insurance to the aggregate of 
$350,000. 

—The death is announced of Clinton R. Browning, agent of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, at Las Vegas,N.M. He died of 
consumption, aged forty-four years. 

—The Kings County Fire Insurance Company settled with Edward 
Malley, the New Haven dry goods man, last week, and more companies 
are expected to follow its example forthwith. 

—William W. Byington has resigned the superintendency of agencies of 
the Mutual Benefit Life to take the general agency of the company for 
New York State, excepting the Metropolitan District. His headquarters 
are for the present at Albany. 

—The following persons whose ages average over 80 years have recently 
died in Connecticut: In Weston, October 5th, Orrin Beers, aged 80 
years, 7 months ; October 15th, Abby Morehouse, aged 77 years, 6 months, 
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3 days ; and October 21st, Abraham M. Dreamer, aged 78 years, 10 months. 
In Wilton, October 22d, Fanny Betts Loder, aged 82 years, 6 months, and 
October 20th, Seth Fillow, aged 88 years. 

—Benoni Lockwood, of New York, Manager for the United States of 
the London Assurance Corporation, and John E, De Witt, President of 
the Union Mutual Life, were in Chicago last week. 

—Talcott Russell, receiver of Ben Noyes’ insurance companies, has 
won a suit in the Supreme Court against Willis Bristol, for $10,000 with 
interest from April 1, 1879, in payment of subscriptions to the guarantee 
capital of the two companies now insolvent. 


—While driving rapidly through the streets of Indianapolis on the even- 
ing of November 20, E. L. Walker, special agent of the National Fire 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, came into collision with another vehi- 
cle, and was thrown from his buggy, breaking an arm. 

—The opening meeting of the Insurance and Actuarial Society of Glas- 
gow, whose organization was announced several months ago, was held at 
the Accountants’ Hall in Glasgow, on November 8. The inaugural ad- 
dress of the President was comprehensive and instructive. 

—Col. G. H. Koch, of Chicago, has been appointed General Agent for 
Illinois of the Concordia Fire Insurance Company, of Milwaukee. The 
Concordia is in a sound and prosperous condition, having a paid up capital 
of $200,000 ; assets of $350,000; and a net surplus of $80,000. 

—On November g, the San Francisco insurance fraternity was present 
at a banquet at the office of W. J. Callingham & Co., in honor of the new 
Lord Mayor of the City of London, and also Chairman of the City of 
London. His honor’s health was drunk and telegrams were sent to and 
received from London. 

—We have receivedacoy y of a pamphlet containing the valuable address 
delivered before the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest last September, 
by George D. Dornin, Manager of the Lion Fire for the Pacific Coast. 
His Tidings Fro n the Pac fic Coast were duly noticed at the time of the 
meeting, our readers will remember. 

—J.ames S. Frazier, Receiver of the Franklin Life Insurance Company 
of Ind anapolis, filed his report November 15 in the Circuit Court at tht 
city. The assets are appraised at $97,966, and the liabilities, apart*from a 
m rtgage debt of $37,000, are small, so that a considerable sum will go 
to the policyholders. Several claims, including that of. $67,000 by the 

‘death of W. J. Wood, have been disallowed. 


—On Friday the Indiana State Board of Fire Underwriters gave a ban- 
quet to the State and local insurance agents at the Hotel Dennison, In- 
dianapolis. Prior to the banquet the second annual meeting of the In- 
diana Board was held, and the following officers were elected for the en- 
President, J. M. McBerger, Laporte ; Vice-President, Milo 
The 


suing year: 
E. Lawrence, Indianapolis ; Secretary, H. C. Martin, Indianapolis. 
business of the meeting was of a routine character. 

—Since the Imperial Fire started business in this country E. W. Haynes, 
in the account department, I. K. Wood, in the city department and W. 
F. Hillyer, manager of the agency department, have been faithful and 
zealous employees of the company. These gentlemen know the value of 
the maxim ‘‘a rolling stone gathers no moss,” and have remained with 
the company, through long years, to reap a comfortable competence, while 
other men have been drifting from office to office. 

—There was some dissatisfaction shown, from the first, at the appoint- 
ment of J. B. Bennett, the well known fire underwriter, to be manager of 
the Compact at Indianapolis. A man of Mr. Bennett's calibre necessarily 
has his opponents, and it appears that they have been too strong for him 
in this instance. An Indianapolis paper says that it is currently believed 
that J. T. Ashbrook, of Covington, Ky., has accepted the position of gen- 
eral manager of the board companies, this city, and that he will enter upon 
his duties at once. Mr. Ashbrook is the State agent for Ohio and Ken- 
tucky for the Firemen’s Fund and Union insurance companies of Cali- 
fornia. 


—The influence of Justice Westbrook over the insurance receiverships 
in New York State is growing beautifully less. 
rendered a commendable decision as to the report of Referee Henry J. 
Scudder, appointed to examine the accounts of the Receiver of the Conti- 
nental Life, of New York. In 1880 Judge Westbrook, confirming this 
report, in part, allowed the payment to Wingate & Cullen, attorneys for 
the receiver, of $39,000. Judge Bockes holds that the report of the Ref- 


Last week Judge Bockes’ 





eree was so incompetent and defective as to invalidate the subsequent ac 
tion based upon it, and the efforts of the Attorney General in resisting the 
payment are rewarded with success. 


—“ Harper’s Christmas” is the title of one of the most beautify] and 
artistic publications ever issued in this country or any other. It contains 
several full-page illustrations, and numerous smaller ones, the execution 
of which show the great advances made in the past few years in the art of 
wood engraving. No work ever done of this kind has equalled these 
beautiful pictures in artistic merit. Accompanying the publication js q 
large engraving representing the head of Samson, which is unquestiona. 
bly the most elaborate specimen of wood engraving ever executed. This 
Christmas number is full of charming stories by well known writers, and 
it cannot fail to prove highly entertaining to every reader. 

—A nice but not altogether novel point of law was last week raised in 
the Supreme Court at Boston, in a contest for insurance money between 
the heirs of wife and son. Nathaniel G. Fuller, insured his wife for $1000, 
payable to his wife or her assignees, and in case of her dying before the 
assured, the money was made payable to the children. Husband, wife 
and children were lost at sea on a ship never heard from. The heirs of 
the son, in resisting the attempts of those of the wife to get the money, 
urge that the husband, being an expert swimmer, probably survived his 
wife, hence the money was applicable to the estate of the children. This 
argument.as to the ability of the male to survive the female under similar 
conditions of severe hardship is not new. 


—In the case of Margaretha Benedun vs. the Metrolitan Life Insurance 
Company to recover a policy of $1000 onthe life of her husband, the 
company defended on the ground that at the time the policy was issued 
deceased misrepresented his habits as to the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and that his death was the result of his own suicidal act, he having shot 
himself. Evidence was given on behalf of plaintiff to the effect that de- 
ceased had became insane from a severe attack of erisipelas and that he 
would take scuttles of coal to bed with him to keep him warm and put 
pitchers of water under his pillow to keep his head cool. Judge McAdam, 
in the Marine Court, New York, charged the jury one day last week that 
if the deceased committed suicide while so bereft of reason as not to be 
able to distinguish between right and wrong it was a misfortune and con- 
stituted no defence to the action. The jury found in favor of the plaintiff 
and gave judgment for $1,034.78. 


—The Receiver of the Republic Life of Chicago informs policyholders 
that numerous decisions having been rendered by the Courts, sustaining 
the right to assess the stockholders, he has the utmost confidence that the 
creditors will ultimately be paid in full. It is expected that the Court 
will allow six per cent interest, from May 25, 1877, on the amount of 
claims. Without including the liability of stockholders, there are other 
assets of considerable value in the hands of the receiver, many of which 
are yie'ding an income, and which, when converted will, no doubt, realize 
sufficient to pay an additional dividend of from five to ten per cent. There 
are a large number of unimproved lots at Grand Crossing, near Chicago, 
the title to which has been litigation, and for which there has been no 
market at any fair price, but which, it is now believed will be largely en- 
hanced in value by the improvements going forward in that part of the 
county, 


—Here is a man of at least ordinary intelligence who was in the habit 
of handling naphtha at the distance of ten feet from fire with the idea, 
probably, that it was not much more inflammable than water. The start- 
ing of the recent fire which destroyed Melvin’s dye works at Providence, 
recently, is thus detailed by Charles T. Melvin: ‘I was rinsing a 
lady’s sacque about ten feet from the stove and was using naphtha. All at 
once it seemed as if a flame reached from the stove to the can containing 
the naphtha, setting it on fire. I seized a carpet and tried to smother the 
flames, and called upon the plumber to assist, but he deserted me and ran 
away. For five minutes I fought the flames, and during that time several 
persons who belonged in the shops upstairs stood in my doorway and 
watched, without offering to render assistance. If those men, instead of 
watching me, had alarmed the employees upstairs, there would have been 
no necessity for any one perishing. Finding that I was powerless to check 
the flames, my hands being burned and my clothing on fire, I retreated, 
having previously sent one of my men to have an alarm sounded. There 
was only about three gallons of naphtha in my establishment at the time of 
the fire.” 





